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What’s Wrong With Our Cities? 


Announcer: 

Tonight we welcome you to 
Springfield, Ohio, one of the 
earliest settled regions of the 
Northwest Territory. Located in 
the heart of a great agricultural 
Section, Springfield soon became 
a center for the iron working 
industry and the manufacture of 
@gricultural implements. 

_ Although the surrounding 
country still abounds in fertile 
farmlands, Springfield boasts over 
250 industrial plants, large and 
small, with more than one-fourth 
of its population employed in its 
factories. If you drive through 
Springfield, Ohio, on Route 40 
this summer you will find another 
busy American city of which you 


Town Meeting idea to work with 
What they call the Greater Spring- 
eid and Clark County Associa- 
ion, our hosts this evening. 

You will find Wittenberg Col- 
ege and the fine new plant of the 
Lrowell-Collier Publishing Com- 


pany and scores of other in- 
dustries producing things America 
wanted and wanted also through- 
out the world. 

Now to preside over our dis- 
cussion, here is our Moderator, 
the President of Town Hall, New 
York, and founder of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. We 
came here to Springfield, Ohio, at 
the invitation of the Greater 
Springfield and Clark County As- 
sociation to discuss tonight’s ques- 
tion, “What’s Wrong With Our 
Cities?” because the citizens of 
Springfield are doing something 
about this problem. 

Four years ago in the spirit of 
the early New England Town 
Meeting, the citizens of Spring- 
field got together and organized 
the Citizens’ Association to foster 
and promote the general welfare 
of Springfield and Clark County, 


and to accomplish certain other 
general objections that would im- 
prove city government and make 
this a better place in which to 
live. 

In this city of more than 100,- 
000 inhabitants, the Association 
now has 8,000 members, but 8,000 
members under effective leader- 
ship can do a great job and 
they’ve done.it here in Springfield. 

I know that most of us prefer 
to deal with the big national and 
international problems rather than 
those of our cities, but it’s high 
time we gave more attention to the 
imminent catastrophe that threat- 
ens our city government all over 
the country. 

The vast majority, something 
like 60 per cent of our popula- 
tion, live in cities of 5,000 or 
over, and we depend upon our 
city governments to furnish us 
with police protection, fire pro- 
tection, good schools, clean streets, 
playgrounds, parks, and in most 
cases, water, light, and power. 

We expect our city government 
to inspect our restaurants and 
markets so that we can be sure 
the food we eat is clean and pure. 

In varying degrees, we expect 
our city government to look after 
the moral standards of our young 
people. It’s too bad we don’t ex- 
pect them to look after the moral 
standards of ourselves. 

The closer we human beings 
live together, the more we seem 
to demand of our government 


and the less we seem to rely upo 
our individual efforts. 

“The simplest answer to to 
night’s question might be “Mani 
himself.” But if selfish, evil, ang 
indifferent men can create thes¢ 
problems, then unselfish, honest] 
and courageous men can help tq 
solve them. 

So we invite here tonight ani 
take counsel with four courageo 
men who are dedicating their live 
to public service—a United Stat¢ 
Senator; a former governor q 
this state; the Mayor of Mit}! 
neapolis; and a nationally reco; | 
nized authority on real A 
values, who, although in privaj 
business, spends a large part |] 
his time serving the public 
terests. 

I'm going to present to y¥ 
first the dynamic young Mayor ||) 
the City of Minneapolis who ||) 
now a candidate for the Sen} 
on the Democratic Farm-Labi 
ticket and is national vice-chaj]- 
man of Americans for Democra} 
Action. Mayor Hubert H. Hul/ 
phrey, Jr. Mayor Humphrey. ( | 
plause.) | 


Mayor Humphrey: 


i- 
iz 


town. The highways of 
democracy are the sum total 
the main streets of our qf 
munities. 


city. People suffer when  aity 
services break down. The Amer- 
ican people, their homes, their 
schools, their streets, their health 
services. These are the substance 
out of which cities are made. 

Eighty-four million Americans 
live in towns and cities. The 
traffic jam is our daily headache. 
Smoke and soot are our daily 
diet. Crime and juvenile delin- 
quency are our daily heartbreaks. 
We are reared to the serenade of 
clanging street cars and _ the 
screeching of brakes. For land- 
marks we have blighted areas and 
tows of tenement houses. 

Then every year the city fathers 
huddle together to meet that ever- 


present problem: how to get 
enough money to keep the city 
funning. 


Now what’s wrong with our 
Cities ? 

First, cities do not have the 
tools of government to solve their 
own problems. What power they 
have they received as a gift from 
the state government. Home rule 
authority is often limited by legis- 
lative restraints. 

Fifty-nine per cent of all Amer- 
icans live in our cities and towns, 
but this 59 per cent elects only 
25 per cent of our state legis- 
lators. Frequently, state govern- 
ments have used their power to 
handcuff the cities with restrictive 
Jegislation or they have turned a 
deaf ear to the problems of the 
city, 


Ninety per cent of our taxes— 


federal, state, and local—are paid 
by the 59 per cent of the people 
who live in the towns and in the 
cities. Yet all of our cities are 
hard put today to pay current ex- 
penses. They lack money for im- 
provements and almost all of 
them are heavily in debt with 
little prospect of getting out. 

Federal and state governments 
have taken over the major fields 
of taxation and have left the 
crumbs of public revenue to the 
cities. The lifeblood of any gov- 
ernment is the flow of revenue 
needed for carrying out its pro- 
gram. No area of government 
gives more service and is more 
important to the citizens than 
local government. 

Now to those who are opposed 
to federal aid to our municipal- 
ities, I say this to them: give the 
cities the taxing power to pay 
their own expenses. Either the 
city must be given the power to 
govern itself and the power to 
raise its own revenue, or the city. 
must expect generous assistance 
from state and federal govern- 
ments. 

What is wrong with American 
cities? Insufficient revenue? Yes, 
that’s true, but also city govern- 
ments need overhauling. 

The difficult problems facing a 
modern city cannot be met with 
the machinery of government, 
written and planned for a century 
long past. Consolidation of city 
and county governments, unifica- 
tion of city and suburb services, 


all these are definitely needed. 
All too often, the industrial, 


the commercial, and the resi- 
dential areas of our cities grew 
without planning. Every city 


needs to take a new look at its 
basic structure of community de- 
velopment. Every city needs to 
plan its course of development for 
the future and to retrace its steps 
by correcting through slum clear- 
ance the mistakes of the past. 

Slums, rotten, broken - down 
ateas, are the ulcers which may 
develop into that cancer that will 
consume the physical and eco- 
nomic structure of the industrial 
cities. 

Slum areas are extravagances 
which eat up our revenue and 
destroy our strength. Slum areas 
cost the taxpayer 10 to 15 times 
as much for fire, police, and 
health services as a decent resi- 
dential or commercial area. 

Every American city, in coopera- 
tion with the state and federal 
government, must set itself to the 
task of ripping out its slums and 
rebuilding them intd* the whole- 
some and productive communities. 

Now, some people say that this 
is too expensive, but I say that 
it is sound economy. Unless it is 
done, the American city will rot 
from within. It is in the removal 
of our slums, the tearing down 
of our miserable tenements and 
the rebuilding into parks and play- 
grounds and homes, where there 
must be cooperation between fed- 
eral, state, and city governments. 


A majority of our people live 
in the cities and they have a right 
to expect from their government 
assistance and cooperation in the 
saving of their property and the 
protection of their lives. 

Make no mistake about it, 
friends, either we lick the slums 
or the slums will destroy the city. 
And arouse public opinion. In- 
formed citizens—people interested 
in their homes, their jobs, and 
their families—must take it upon 
themselves to redesign the cities 
of America. | 


Searching as we are for a good) 
future for our cities, we are deep 
into the basic problem of our 
times: Can representative govern-} 
ment survive in our civilization?) 


The vanguard of our democracy 
has always been and must con 
tinue to be the local community 
By taking care of our own blocks! 
in our own cities we may be abl¢e 
to prevent blockbusters from takj 
ing care of them later on. Let af 
give our local democracy  th¢| 
power to survive and to win. (A ri 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: i} 
Thank you, Mayor Humphre 

Now, let's hear the viewpoint 
a businessman. Mr. Robert 

Armstrong, president of Ar | 
strong Associates, appraisers a | 
consultants of New York ciel} 
who is author of several boo} 
and magazine articles relating | 
our question this evening. He 
also a valued trustee of Tow) 


it 
Hi 
| 


i 
i 


i | 


Hall. 
plause.) 


Mr. Armstrong. 


(Ap- 


Mr. Armstrong: 


Mayor Humphrey, if I wete a 


mayor or a candidate for political 
office, I'd be tempted to say just 
what you have said, but since I’m 
not I guess I still can afford to be 
objective. 

You have mentioned federal 
and state aid to cities. Too many 
public officials, Mayor, talk glibly 
of state and federal aid, and they 
know all the while that there is 
no such animal. Every nickel the 
state or federal government gives 
to the city ultimately must come 
from the people of that city, so 
this state and federal aid business 
represents the avoidance of re- 


_ sponsibility by our city officials 


and the sooner we recognize this 
the better off shall we be. 


It’s time that public 


about 


officials stop making promises to 


us to get votes and discuss the 


economic facts of life because un- 


less they do this soon many cities 


I 


2 
their seams. 


suburban areas, 


ate going into bankruptcy. 


Our cities are also bursting at 
Residential popula- 
tions have mushroomed in the 
because people 


want sunlight, air, a bit of grass, 


; 


| 


I 


of life for 
themselves. 


_a garden, and all these amenities 


their children and 
As a result, and un- 
| fortunately, blight and decay have 


j Ebeen left behind. 


Business, too, cannot function 


‘in the outmoded structures ’with 


traffic congestion. Because the 
average industrial unit has grown 
in size, tall buildings are no 
longer practical or economic. New 
factories are now being built 
where there are open areas of land 


and more often with railroad 
sidings. 
Even retail merchants suffer 


when there is no parking space 
for automobiles and all over the 
country department stores and 
other shops are beginning to 
locate outside of the central city. 

All in all, the average city is 
confronted with problems never 
before envisioned or dreamed of. 
Unfortunately, these movements 
have drained the finances of many 
cities. It costs much more for a 
city to support a blighted area 
than it does an attractive neigh- 
borhood. 

Also, the city is faced with the 
cost of providing schools, streets, 
sewers, police and fire protection 
to each new neighborhood as it 
grows. In some ways it might not 
appear to matter very much how 
many neighborhoods are newly 
developed or how much blight is 
left behind in the central part of 
the city, but as Mayor Humphrey 
said, there isn’t a blighted section 
of the United States that sup- 
ports itself from the viewpoint of 
local taxes paid within it. 

So the financial squeeze is on 
the city today, because the city is 
demanding more and more 
schools, hospitals, playgrounds, 
and other services, but no one, it 


seems, wants to pay for these 
services. 

Of course, one might say busi- 
ness can be taxed more, but can 
it? 

Do you really think it can? 
Business can move away from the 
city—and it has in many cities— 
let us not forget that. Real estate, 
according to mayors and the 
Treasury Department, too, is over- 
taxed already. With this I’m sure 
Governor Lausche will agree. 

So when people with wealth 
tend to move into suburban areas, 
who is left to pay the cost of the 
services in the city which the pub- 
lic demands. There is only one 
answer to that, and that is each 
one of us who is here in Spring- 
field tonight, or who is listening 
on* the air. 

Now, Senator McCarthy, as to 
housing, it seems to me that the 
public, in its demand for housing, 
is laboring under misconceptions, 
mistruths, and half-truths to a de 
gree that is positively appalling. 
I say this irrespective as to 
whether one is for or against pub- 
lic housing. 

What America seems to want 
today is not a good house, pro- 
duced at a fair price and paid for 
by fair wages to labor, industry, 
and capital alike. What all 
America seems to want is free 
housing. In 1918 about 20 per 
cent of all consumers’ expenditures 
went for refit. In 1940 the figure 
was 13 per cent. Today it’s 10 
per cent. Yes, more and more for 
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less and Jess. That is what the 
politicians and social workers 
seem to think is an economic cure- 
all. ; 

So, let us re-examine our urban 
viewpoint. You and I, all of us, 
must know that there is no such 
thing as something for nothing. 
If there is to be public housing, 
all of us must, in the end, pay for 
it. Remember, there just isn’t any 
Santa Claus, except you and me, 
the taxpayers. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: | 

Thank you, Bob Armstrong. 
Well, we’re awfully glad our next 
speaker is here on the lt 
with us tonight, for the last time 
we originated a Town Meeting in 
his city of Columbus, when he was 
Governor, his wife and party: ar, 
rived at the theater early, but he 
was delayed at a meeting an¢ 
didn’t get to the auditorium unti 
the doors were closed. Althougf| 
he identified himself as the Firs 
Citizen of the State, the house way 
full and the attendant wouldn}} 
let him in. (Laughter.) So, he re 
turned to his car, turned on ! 
radio, and listened to the progra | 
on the outside. } 

Mr. Lausche has held three inj 
portant offices in his state. First 
as a judge of Municipal Coun] 
then, as judge of the Court | 
Common Pleas in Cleveland, tha} 
as Mayor of the city, then as Go) 
ernor of the State. He is again | 
Democratic nominee for the C i} 
Executive of the State of Ohio. 


{i 


Judge, Mayor, Governor Lausche— 
Mr. Lausche, we're glad to have 
you with us tonight. Mr. Lausche. 


_(Applause.) 


Mr. Lausche: 
Mr. Denny, ladies and gentle- 


men. From what has been said to 


you by Mayor Humphrey and Mr. 
Armstrong, it is conceded that 
there is a problem confronting the 
cities of our country. There is no 
question about that. 

In my judgment, the question to 
be answered is how is that prob- 
lem to be solved. I want tc ap- 
proach, for the moment, the cause 
of the problem. 

In my judgment, the tremendous 
increase in the population of our 
Cities is one of the primary re- 
sponsibilities of the problem that 
now confronts the cities of this 
Nation. Congestion is ever in- 
creasing. With congestion comes 
increased and abnormal responsi- 
bilities. With that abnormal re- 


_ sponsibility, comes abnormal costs. 


We are living under abnormal 
conditions. You cannot help or 
hope to solve the problem if the 
population of the cities continues 


' to increase in the future as it has 


a 
in the past. 


Now what does concentrated 
population do? It increases traffic 
congestion. It increases the con- 
gestion in the courts. It makes for 
a scarcity of streets, hospitals, 
schools, churches, roadways. Each 


schools, churches, roadways. Each 


solely because of the increase in 
population. 

Now in my judgment, there 
eventually will have to come a 
return of the people from the city 
to the soil of the farm. When that 
occurs, you will have greater in- 
dependence. When a financial de- 
pression occurs, the impact of that 
depression strikes with great 
violence upon the city. It’s in the 
cities that the relief problem in- 
creases much more than it does in 
the country. 

I, therefore, say to you that the 
first effort should be directed to- 
wards the education of the people 
that the utopia is not found in the 
metropolitan communities. The 
utopia and the good life is found 
where there is an independence of 
the citizen of America. 

Now something has been said 
about housing and traffic and the 
financial problems of cities. There 
is no question that housing today 
is one of great importance. All 
you need to do is to speak to the 
returning veteran and ask him 
what the problem of housing is. 
In my judgment, that problem 
must be solved by private industry 
except for the provision of low- 
priced housing for that segment 
of our population which has an 
income of a substandard level. 

There are some weaknesses in 
what is happening. You have the 
matter of antiquated building 
codes, municipal ordinances re- 
quiring expenditures in the build- 


ing of houses that provide no 
utility. 

You have the matter of un- 
reasonable requirements for ap- 
prenticeship in the building crafts 
union—men required to prepare 
themselves for five and six years 
for an occupation that can easily 
be mastered within the course of 
two and three years. 

Then you have the matter of 
expending every bit of energy that 
we possibly can in the solution by 
way of prefabricated houses. 

Now coming to the slum propo- 
sition —in the slum proposition, 
you have not only the cost of 
slums, but you have juvenile de- 
linquency, broken health, broken 
homes, and the cost of that item 
in government is far greater than 
the cost of removing the slums 
and the subsidizing of houses for 
the low-level income of our peo- 
ple. 

Then you come to the traffic 
problem and that is a grave one 
because with the increase in the 
automobiles, we know how con- 
gested the traffic arteries are. That 
problem has to be solved primarily 
by low cost public transportation 
with terminal facilities so that the 
motorist shall be able to use public 
transportation and leave his auto- 
mobile at home. Thanks a whole 
lot. (Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Lausche. Our 
next speaker has just flown to us 
from Washington D. C. where he 


- 


had to be on the floor of the 
Senate today to vote on a bill. 
Senator McCarthy was also a judge 
—a circuit court judge, however— 
before he was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1946. He is a 
junior Republican Senator from 
Wisconsin, a member of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
and of the joint Congressional 
Housing Committee. We are glad 
to welcome back to Town Meeting, 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy of 
Wisconsin. (Applause.) 


Senator McCarthy: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny. Mrs. 
Denny, Governor Lausche, Mayor 
Humphrey, Mr. Armstrong, ladies 
and gentlemen. I might say that 
Vm rather surprised to find less 
difference of opinion between the 
Republicans and Democrats out 
here in. Ohio than I found on th 
floor of the Senate this afternoon 

I gather from the three speeche 
which have preceded mine that it 
rather generally agreed that th 
number one problem of the citie 
today is the housing problen 
With your permission, therefor¢ 
I shall take a very brief time t 
review what I consider One of th 
most important pieces of legisl 
tion before the Congress today- 
that is housing legislation. I'll tt 
and point out some of the thins 
we think are good and some of th 
things that are bad about tf 
bill—the bill commonly known || 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner Bill. 

First, let me make this clear thy 


there has been a lot of support 
and opposition because of what the 
Taft - Ellender - Wagner Bill con- 
tained last year. The bill that is 
called the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Bill this year contains no part of 
last years Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
Bill, so if you supported or op- 
posed that bill last year, you have 
got to start afresh this year with 
a new bill. 

1. I believe the most important 
provision of the bill from a long- 
range standpoint ties in rather well 
with what Governor Lausche has 
just pointed out to you, and that 
is the vast number of restrictive 
codes in this country. We set up 
within the housing and home fi- 
mance agency in this bill a division 
which has three principal jobs: (1) 

_ the standardization of codes, (2) 
_ the standardization of measure- 
_ ments, and (3) the coordination of 
research on the part of the Federal 
Government and private industry. 
_ Now I don’t think this particu- 
lar section is too well drafted, I 
am afraid we went too far and 
have, in effect, set up a huge ex- 
_ perimental Iaboratory. From what 
I’ve heard from the House—the 
bill passed the Senate and the 
House is now considering it—I 
think the House will improve that 
section of the bill. 
| I might say this, that it makes 
little difference what we do by 
| way of federal legislation, unless 
the cities do away with their re- 
_ strictive codes— some 2,000 dif- 
' ferent codes in different areas of 


the country. Unless they do away 
with those restrictive codes, the 
time just will not come when a 
young man can get a dollar’s 
worth of building for each dollar 
he spends. 

Now by a code, as you know, I 
mean the city rules and regula- 
tions which are for the sole pur- 
pose of protecting the public 
health and safety. If a code does 
less than that, it’s a bad code; if 
it does more than that, it’s a re- 
strictive code. 

2. This bill also provides, 
I think, a very good slum clear- 
ance provision. There was one 
amendment which was made which 
I considered very unwise — the 
slum clearance provision origin- 
ally provided that no city would 
get federal aid for slum clearance 
unless it first adopted a standard 
code and got away from cost in- 
creasing restrictions. 

3. There’s a very good veterans’ 
cooperative section in the bill. It 
provides loans of forty years’ dura- 
tion, 95 per cent guarantee, and 
the type of technical help which 
the young veteran must get if his 
veterans’ cooperative is to be of 
any value. 

4. J think this is the worst 
section of the bill. There’s a sec- 
tion misnamed a Rural or Farm 
Housing Section. That is decep- 
tive. This section, if passed, won’t 
help the farm housing problem at 
all. Some parts of it are very 
ridiculous. 

One section, for example, pro- 


vides that a farmer will be entitled 
to a $500 grant—and listen to 
this—a $500 grant to repair his 
toilets. (Laughter.) Now I lived 
on a farm and that’s something 
that wasn’t an acute problem. 
(Laughter. ) 

Then there’s the very controver- 
sial public housing feature in the 
bill. I personally am in favor of 
the idea of public housing — 1 
think we might well call it wel- 
fare housing. I do think the pres- 
ent public housing section is very, 
very badly drawn in that it will 
not meet the problem that it is 
intended to meet. 

The present public housing is 
administered not for the benefit 
of the man at the bottom of the 
economic scale, but it starts two or 
three steps up the ladder. I do 
think if we’re to have public hous- 
ing, ot welfare housing, then we’ve 
got to start right down at the bot- 
tom. Over in the Senate, we tried 
to amend this section—I see my 
time is up. I want to thank you, 
very much. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator McCarthy. 
You have established a new record 
for United States Senators—stop- 
ping when this red light says 
“stop.” I congratulate you. 

Now, gentlemen, although this 
is not a debate, let’s see if there 
are any real differences of opinion 
among you in the light of our 
discussion so far and if there are 
any questions you'd like to ask 


each other. I believe Mayor Hum- 
phrey has been taking notes back 
there rather vigorously. How about 
it, Mr. Mayor? 

Mayor Humphrey: Well, I in- 
deed have been taking notes, be- 
cause my good friend, Mr. Arm- 
strong, came out here with a ring- 
ing political speech when he said 
he wasn’t a politician. Now he 
says that he’s objective. He says 
let’s quit kidding ourselves about 
state and federal aid. 

Well, I want to ask Mr. Arm- 
strong if he won't quit kidding 
himself, because after all, 90 per 
cent of all the federal, state, and 
local taxes are paid by people who 
live in cities or towns in the 
United States of America. These | 
ate the people that are doing a 
good deal of the hard work. These 
are the people that are producing: 
in the factories. 

Now what these people are ask- | 
ing for is that you keep in mind, 
Mr. Armstrong, that after all these 
communities need to be provided | 
for. They need to have slum clear-| 
ance projects. They need to have} 
health services. They need to have} 
educational services. We ask one} 
or two things—either you give us} 
the power to raise our own money, 
or give us some of the money that} 
we've already paid in to the fed-| 
eral and state government andi 
have a little of it come back hom ll 
where it started from. (Applause. )) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr, 
Humphrey. Mr. Armstrong? i 

Mr. Armstrong: Mayor, 


that’s 


quite a mouthful to ask there in 
one short sentence. I think you 
are begging the question, very 
definitely. I think it is just boon- 
doggling. Whether the cities 
collect tax revenues or the state 
or the Federal Government, I 
don’t believe makes much differ- 
ence. But it’s very convenient 
when a mayor of any city or the 
councilmen can go to the state 
governor or to Washington and 
Say we want so and so much 
money and maybe get it, and then 
have the people say, “He’s a hero. 
He got money from Washington. 


THE SPEAKER’S COLUMN 


FRANK JOHN LAUSCHE—Born in Cleye- 
land, Ohio, in 1895, Mr. Lausche has 
law degrees from John Marshall School 
of Law. From 1920 until 1932 he prac- 
ticed law in Cleveland. From 1932 to 
1937 he was judge of the Municipal 
Court; from 1937 to 1941, judge of the 
Common Pleas Court; and from 1941 to 
1944, Mayor of Cleveland. He served 
one term as Governor of Ohio during 
1945 and 1946, and is now seeking re- 
election on the Democratic ticket. 


JOSEPH R. McCARTHY — Elected Repub- 
lican Senator from Wisconsin in Novyem- 
ber, 1946, he was formerly a circuit judge. 
He was born in Grand Chute, Wisconsin, 
in 1909, and is a graduate of Marquette 
University. From 1935 to 1938 he prac- 
ticed law at Waupaca, Wisconsin, and 
has been a member of the firm of Eber- 
lein and McCarthy at Shawano, Wiscon- 
sin, since 1938. In 1939, he was elected 
citcuit judge. He is a member of the 
Senate Special Committee to Investigate 
the National Defense Program. 

Senator McCarthy served in the U. S. 
Marine Corps with Air Force Intelligence 
in World War II. He was discharged 
as a captain in 1945. 


ROBERT H. ARMSTRONG — President of 
Armstrong Associates, appraisers and 
evaluation consultants, was born in New 
York City in 1900. He has a B.A. de- 
gree from Columbia and has also been a 
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He didn’t tax us. Don’t let him 
kid you. He’s taxing you right 
along just the same.” (Applause.) 

Mayor Humphrey, I think pos- 
sibly we ought to clear the record 
tonight, Mr. Denny. I’m not run- 
ning for Mayor of Minneapolis. 
I’m a candidate for the United 
States Senate and believe me it 
takes courage to say what I said. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Governor Lausche, 
you’ve been a mayor and a gov- 
ernor, too. Will you step up and 
help us out of this dilemma? 

Mr. Lausche: I have been mayor 


student at New York Law School. He 
has engaged in real estate since 1925. 
He is editor-in-chief and chairman of 
the editorial board of (The Appraisal 
Journal. He is director of the National 
Committee on Housing, Inc.; president, 
surplus property committee of the New 
York Building Congress; and former 
chairman of the committee on postwar 
planning and housing of the New York 
State Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Mr. Armstrong is the author of Decen- 
tralization in New York. 


HUBERT HORATIO HUMPHREY, JR.—Elected 
mayor of Minneapolis in 1945 and re- 
elected in 1917, Mayor Humphrey is 
one of the youngest men eyer to serye 
as chief executive of a large metropolitan 
city. Born in South Dakota in 1911, he 
was a student in the Denver College of 
Pharmacy in 1932-33. He was a pharmacist 
with the Humphrey Drug Co. from 1933 
to 1937 when he returned to college at 
the University of Minnesota where he 
received an A.B. degree in 1939. He re- 
ceived an A.M. in 1940 from the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana where he was also 
an assistant instructor in political science. 
The following year he taught and studied 
again at the University of Minnesota. 

Mayor Humphrey has held administra- 
tive positions with the WPA, the War 
Manpower Commission, and numerous 
ciyic improvement projects. He has been 
active in politics, particularly in fusing 
the Democratic and Farm-Labor patties. 


and governor, and I want to 
frankly say to this listening au- 
dience, that the problems of the 
city are increasingly growing 
graver. There is a financial re- 
sponsibility so great that the taxes 
paid by the citizens of the city are 
insufficient to finance the respon- 
sibilities of those cities. 

Taxes have been preempted by 
the Federal Government and the 
state government. The city gov- 
ernments have been allowed to 
utilize that which is left. I don’t 
believe that it can soundly be 
argued that the taxes imposed 
upon real estate are adequate to 
finance the responsibilities that lie 
upon the shoulders of the citizens 
of this country. The problem of 
the city is not only that of the 
citizens of the city, it’s the prob- 
lem of the nation. If you have 
bad city communities, bad moral 
conditions, bad health, you have 
a bad nation. With a bad nation 
you will give encouragement to 
the adoption of fascism and com- 


munism and the rejection of 
democracy that we so deeply 
crave. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. I'd like 
to ask a question of both the 
Mayor and Mr. Armstrong. 
Gentlemen, are you saying to the 
American people here tonight that 
we should stop fooling ourselves 
and tax directly, such as when 
you put in a long distance call, 
the operator comes back and says 
your call is $2.75, plus 25 per 
cent federal tax — that we ought 


to know what our taxes are fe 
the services that we get. Is thi 
what you both are saying to u: 
I wonder. 

Mayor Humphrey: Well, that 
what I’ve been trying to say. I’, 
simply stated my case this way- 
that if the municipalities are nc 
given the authority to raise the: 
own revenue, and if they are pr 
empted from the field by feder. 
and state authorities, then there - 
only one other way, because afte 
all these cities represent 59 pe 
cent of the people of the Unite 
States of America. That other wa 
is that they must gain the revenu 
where it goes, and it goes to th 
state and the Federal Governmen 

In the meantime, give us — 
chance. Let us have a few amusé 
ment taxes, instead of the Federz 
Government having them all. L 
us have a chance to have a litt 
of the income taxes instead of t 
state government having it a 
Then we'll be able to provi 
schools and health services a 
street and many of the othe 
things that the people want. (Aj 
plause.) 

Mr. Armstrong: Mayor Hun 
phrey, the federal and state go 
ernment has not preempted all « 
the sources of taxation. That | 
promise you. You, perhaps, i 
have preempted all the sources ¢ 
taxation on those in the hight 
income group, but for vote- gettin} 
purposes I’m afraid too maz 
people in political office are afra 
to go down the line and t@ 


people further down that we must 
have if this is going to be a 
democratic nation and our cities 
are going to recover. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Senator 
McCarthy, would you help us out 
here? 

Senator McCarthy: The au- 
dience is getting uneasy. I think 
they may have some questions to 
ask. In addition to that, I would 
like to say this, though, that there 
is gambling going here tonight. 
1 just collected $1 from your wife 
for having stopped the minute 
that red light flashed. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Say, you’re accusing 
the Denny family. That’s bad, 
but I'll warrant you this, all the 
odds were in her favor when she 
started betting. (Laughter.) Well, 
thank you, very much. Now while 
we get ready for our question 
period, I’m sure that you, our 
listeners, will be interested in the 
following message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, originating in Springfield, 
Ohio, where we are the guests of 
the Greater Springfield and Clark 
County Association. You have 
just heard Mayor Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Robert H. Armstrong, 
Frank J. Lausche, and Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, discussing 
the question, ‘What's Wrong 
With Our Cities?” 

We're about to take questions 
from our audience. In the mean- 
ime, let me remind you that, for 


your convenience, we print each 
week a complete text, including 
the questions and answers in the 
Town Meeting Bulletin, which 
you may secure by writing to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, enclosing 10 cents to cover 
the cost of printing and mailing. 
Allow at least two weeks for 
delivery. 

If you would like to subscribe 
for the Bulletin for six months, 
enclose $2.35, or for a year, send 
$4.50. Or, if you would like a 
trial subscription, enclose $1 for 
eleven issues. 

This seems to be a good time 
to remind all of you of the op- 
portunity you have to organize 
Town Meeting discussion groups 
in your own home, clubs, schools, 
ort churches. Junior Town Meet- 
ings have become so numerous 
that teachers in high schools all 
over the country have organized 
a Junior Town Meeting League. 

If you are really ambitious, you 
might organize a regional Town 
Meeting, like the Columbus Town 
Meeting which is organized by 
Mrs. Homer Frye, who is a guest 
here in our audience tonight. The 
Columbus Town Meeting has just 
celebrated its Ninth Anniversary. 

If you would like suggestions 
from us about starting your Town 
Meeting discussion group, address 
your inquiry to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. Now, for 
our question period, we return 
you to Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Here’s a represen- 
tative audience of citizens here in 
Springfield in Clark County who 
are ready with a great many useful 
questions. We'll start with a ques- 
tion from the gentleman in the 
back of the hall who has a ques- 
tion, I believe, for Mr. Armstrong. 

Man: Mr. Armstrong, the gov- 
ernment Santa Claus seems able to 
spend limitless billions for arma- 
ments, so why not a fraction of 
our tax money for adequate hous- 
ing? 

Mr. Armstrong: Well, to the 
gentleman, both housing and ar- 
maments are, of course absolutely 
necessary, but I don’t think you 
can put them in the same category, 
and I wouldn’t answer the ques- 
tion on that basis. I don’t think I 
should, sir. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. It’s not 
a case of either-or, in other words. 

Mr. Armstrong: That’s right. 

Mr. Denny: All right. The gen- 
tleman down here with the gray 
suit and the gray hair. 

Man: Im addressing a question 
to Mayor Humphrey. How wide- 
spread is the local income tax be- 
ing used to finance our cities? 

Mayor Humphrey: The local in- 
come tax is being used in a limited 
number of American cities. I think 
I can give you a brief resume. You 
know, of course, what happened in 
your own city today, and then To- 
ledo, Ohio, is one example. Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, is another 


example. In St. Louis, Missous 
it was declared unconstitutiona 
It’s a highly controversial issu 
and what you're really talkin 
about is not a graduate income ta: 
but an income tax on payrolls, a 
the way down the line and upo 
incomes. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Th 
gentleman over here, please. 
Man: 1 have a question fe 
Frank Lausche. Mr. Lausche, I ar 
very interested in the recreationz 
duties of our cities in response t 
the playgrounds and the slum cor 
ditions. If the taxes cannot hel, 
those conditions, where do yo 
suggest we go—to the churches, o 
other places, or what advice d 
you have to give on this pressin, 
matter of today? 
Mr. Lausche: For the deve 
ment of a sound body and a souns 
mind, and a rich spiritual Po 
session, it is necessary that mon 
be expended in every one of th 
fields mentioned by the question 
You need recreational grounds 
you need schools, and you nee 
churches. In my judgment, ibd 
reasonably spent in that directio 
will help to reduce rather tha! 
increase the cost of government. | 
I look with horror upon a cor 
gested community that does n 
have adequate recreational ground: 


adequate hospitals, schools, ani 
churches, and the other thi 


which go to make a rich citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
the gentleman on the back row 
there. 

Man: To Senator McCarthy. 
What constructive program can 
the average citizen of our com- 
munities follow to rehouse our 
people? 

Senator McCarthy: 1 think that’s 
an excellent question. I believe 
that it would be well not to plan 
on too much federal aid by way 
of public housing in the smaller 
communities. In the larger ones, 
if this housing program passes, you 
can take some advantage of that. 

In the smaller communities, it is 
largely up to yourself. We will 
pass legislation unquestionably 
which will grant liberal loans es- 
pecially to your veterans; I think 
you can take advantage of that. We 
can’t solve this housing problem 
overnight. It will take five, six, 
eight years. But if you all put 
your shoulders to the wheel and 
take advantage of the federal aids 
which we give, I do thimk it can 
be solved. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mayor 
Humphrey, do you have a com- 
ment on that? 

Mayor Humphrey: 1 would like 
to get some information from the 
Senator. I’m deeply interested in 
the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill and 
I know that it has passed in the 
Senate. Now, Senator McCarthy, 
that bill was before the Congress 
—not this same bill, but a bill of 


similar nature, or some portions of 
it—two years ago. When is the 
House of Representatives going to 
pass the general housing bill that 
is so desperately needed in this 


country? 

Senator McCarthy: 1 think 
that’s an _ excellent question, 
Mayor. It’s not the same bill that 


was up last year or the year be- 
fore. In fact, it’s an entirely dif- 
ferent bill. The House is working 
over that bill now. I sincerely 
hope they do not pass it in the 
manner in which it passed the 
Senate. I think it’s a good bill— 
that is, I should say, the good 
outweighs the bad—as we passed 
it in the Senate. I voted for it, I 
supported it; but I think there 
are a great number of defects. The 
House Committee is now working 
on that bill, and all indications 
are that they will pass an excellent 
measure. 

But let say this: I have talked to 
a great number of individuals who 
are in support of the Taft-El- 
lender-Wagner bill solely because 
of the public housing feature. Now 
don’t deceive yourself that if we 
pass that public housing feature 
that we will have solved the hous- 
ing problem. One hundred thou- 
sand units a year for those of the 
low-income brackets will do prac- 
tically nothing to house the 2,800- 
000 veterans who are now doubled 
up. It will take care, however, of 
an important social welfare prob- 
lem, and that public housing 
feature should be considered not 


as a housing feature, but as some- 
thing to meet the social welfare 
problem. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the back of the hall 
over on the other side. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mayor Humphrey. What are the 
social effects of having salary limai- 
tations on those who live in public 
housing projects? 

Mayor Humphrey: Well, as you 
know, the federal legislation of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 
definitely did place salary limita- 
tions. I feel that the public hous- 
ing program as such must have 
some type of salary limitation. I 
feel frankly that is the only way 
it will ever be passed through 
Congress. 

I do not agree, may I say, how- 
ever, with Senator McCarthy, on 
his welfare provisions. Because, 
welfare or relief cases are not the 
entire problem in the low-income 
group. As a matter of fact in 
1945, there were substantial num- 
bers, and also in 1946 and 47, a 
substantial number of our urban 
dwellers, of our city dwellers, who 
had incomes. under $1,500 a year. 
Those people cannot afford to pay 
rentals of $40, $50, and $60 a 
month. So I personally hope to 
see each community judge itself 
for itself what it considers to 
be a low income within the 
particular area, and to adjust the 
rents of the public housing project 
in terms of the local needs and the 
local standards, not something that 
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is fixed out on the banks of the 
Potomac. (Applause.) 

Senator McCarthy: Mayor H 
phries, may I point this out t¢ 
you. In the City of Detroit toda 
there is a man living in publi¢ 
housing, paying $45 a month rent 
who has a salary of $22,000 a year 
There’s another man making $14, 
000 a year living in this federall 
subsidized housing. 

Don’t you agree with me that, ii 
the Federal Government is goin} 
to try to take care of the poo} 
man, then we must completely dis 
regard the source of his income— 
disregard whether it is from relies 
or from a salary—and base tenant 

solely upon the greatest need an 
start right at the very bottom o 
the economic scale and work uf 
rather than, as we are doing toda : 
starting about three rungs up th) 
ladder and hoping that some dai 
we will work down to the bottom 

Mayor Humphrey: Well, Ser 
ator, I want to say that I tak 
issue with you. First of all, may 
ask you a question? Come ba 
here, please. Were you not t 
gentleman who introduced a) 
amendment to the Congress, 
the Senate, which provided for 
keeping of anybody in the publi 
housing projects during this pa 
ticular emergency? 

Senator McCarthy: I am t 
man who introduced the amen¢ 
ment providing that everyone w 
has over-income would be imm<¢ 
diately removed from public hou 
ing. Let me repeat, so that there 
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“no question. I introduced the 
-amendment that passed the Senate 
“providing that the over-income 
' groups—like the individual in De- 
troit who gets $22,000 a year—be 

“immediately removed, and make 

room for the veteran who is mak- 

ing $1,400 or $1,500 a year. (Ap- 
| plause.) 

Mayor Humphrey: All right, I 

“want to take issue on that. Senator 

McCarthy, I’m out on the husk- 

ings, as we say. I had 8,000 
ee tcrans and their families regis- 
tered in my office in the City of 
a oi looking for a place 
to live while the Congress of the 

United States fiddled on housing 

legislation. I have some real feel- 

‘ings about this. (Applause.) I 

‘want to say quite candidly, of 

course, there are people in public 

‘housing projects today who are 

over what we call maximum in- 

‘comes. But, Senator, I ask you, 
where are they going to go? Only 

: 10 per cent of the housing built 
‘last year was rental housing. Aind 
you know that the average rentals 

in the country of rental housing 

‘went between $65 and $75 per 
month. 

Senator McCarthy: Mayor, be- 

fore you make a speech about it, 
‘let me answer the first part. 

Mayor Humphrey: All right. 

Senator McCarthy: When you 

‘talk about a man over income in 

public housing—certainly he has a 

job finding a place to live, but 

‘you must realize this—that when 

‘there’s a man in public housing 


getting $8,000 a year, he is using 
up the space of some young vet- 
eran who is only getting $1,500 
a year. With a limited number 
of public housing units—190,000 
in the whole country—we must 
give priority to the man in the 
lower-income group, regardless of 
how much hardship it will be 
upon the man who is getting $22,- 
000 a year. (Applause.) 

Mayor Humpbrey: All right. 
Senator, the average income in 
1947 of the people who were in 
public housing—the average gross 
income that these people had— 
was approximately $1,500 per 
year. Now you can select out one 
case in your tour about the 
country, and in Detroit, but -I 
happen to know of a _ housing 
project in the City of Minneapolis 
with 457 families and of that 457 
over two-thirds of them would 
have been evicted under the rules 
and regulations established by 
Congress. Now you come to Min- 
neapolis and show me where you 
are going to put 300 families that 
you kick out of a public hous- 
ing project. I want to find the 
answer to that one. 

Senator McCarthy: Vl be glad 
to answer that, Mayor. I can’t 
find a place to put them. There’s 
a tremendous housing shortage. 
There are millions of units short. 
But you must get back to the one 
question: that is, it is a contest 
between the man making $4,000, 
$5,000, or $6,000 a year for this 
housing unit as against the young 


veteran who is making $1,100, 
$1,200, or $1,300. It follows 
as the night follows the day. If 
the Federal Government is going 
to spend money to house these in- 
dividuals, then let’s give the poor 
man the break first and worry 
later on about your 300 in Min- 
neapolis who are getting $5,000, 
$6,000, or $8,000 a year. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Maybe 
Mr. Armstrong has something to 
submit into this discussion. Mr. 
Armstrong. 

Mr. Armstrong: These fellows 
are having a swell political argu- 
ment. But I’d like to know, in 
solving the ills of our cities, isn’t 
housing, isn’t food, isn’t clothing 
just one facet—isn’t housing one 
facet — of the general over-all 
problem of getting the standard 
of living of the American people 
up? Aren’t both of those two 
gentlemen begging that question? 

Mr. Denny: All right. Gentle- 
men, do you care to comment or 
shall we take a question from the 
floor? I think we ought to take 
a question from that lady back 
there who’s been waiting so long 
to ask a queston of Governor 
Lausche. Yes. She has a ques- 
ton card back there for Governor 
Lausche. 

Lady: The question I would 
like to ask Governor Lausche is 
this. As former Governor of Ohio 
and Mayor of Cleveland, do you 
think that our faulty city planning 
can be corrected to provide more 
Americans with adequate living 
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facilities under our own demo)/ 
cratic form of government, oll 
must we turn to socialism as Mri 
Humphrey seems to think4] 
(Shouts and laughter.) | 

Mr. Denny:  That’s 
known as the loaded question, 
She’s drawn Mr. Humphrey inta} 
that very nicely. Mr. Mayors 
we'll let you in on this, too. 4) 
ahead, Governor. 

Mr. Lausche: Might I say tha 
we should constantly exercise caus} 
tion that whatever we do towards} 
remedying the weaknesses of ou 
city economic structure must 
done within the bounds of | 
constitutional provisions maintain: 


the freedom that every individual 
Now possesses. 

Rather than sacrifice that, we 
might as well sacrifice everything 


El 
else and suffer for the time being} 
the burdens that we are labored} 
with in our communities. i} 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mri} 
Mayor. Would you like to com}| 


ment on that question? 


tified. I’ve never been known ta 
be a Socialist and I don’t evei| 
intend to be. I’ve been introduced, 
as a Democrat. But I think 


regimentation, the one way 
bring socialism, to this country 
is to permit its economic institu} 
tions to become totally deterio} 
rated and in the necessity 


some drastic rehabilitation which 


cannot be done individually. 


Now, personally, I feel that the 
best way that we can work in the 
process of rehabilitating our cities 


_ is to rip out, as I said before, these 


_ huge areas of our slum and tene- 


ment districts. This can be done 
with the cooperation of municipal 


_ government and private enterprise 


_ as it is being done in some cities. 


It can be done, if you please, so 
that the cities then have a solid 
tax base because the properties 
which are then reconstructed, the 
new buildings that go up, do pro- 
vide wholesome living, do provide 
wholesome environment and at 
the same time provide a tax base 
for the city to have decent citizen- 


_ ship and good people. 


So let’s not call names around 
here. What we need in America 
today is a program of action. 


| We’ve had enough name calling. 
What we need in this country 


 — a) - « 


today are houses that people can 


afford to rent and I ask private 


builders to build them. But I be- 


de ene Ee re ee 


lieve that a man should be in 
business for a profit and if he 
cannot build a house that will 


‘rent for $25 or $30 a month for 


\ 


| 


people who need that kind of 
housing, then it is the solemn 
obligation of the government of 


/our people, by our people, and 


j 


for our people, to help maintain 


those people so that they can be 


: 


and decent citizens. 


productive 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Alt right. 


Senator McCarthy: Mayor, 
much as I hate to give you the 
chance to give me another long 
gpeech, I'd like to ask you this 
question. I’ve been all through 
the country and I don’t recall that 
Minneapolis is one of the cities 
that has done anything toward 
getting a standard building code 
to get away from the cost-increas- 
ing restrictions. Could you tell 
us why? 

Mayor Humphrey: I think 
you’re wrong, Senator McCarthy. 
As a matter of fact, as Mayor of 
that city, I’ve had an emergency 
housing committee which has been 
working for one and one-half 
years on the revision of our build- 
ing code in the City of Min- 
neapolis. In these last two or 
three months there have been 
several city ordinances introduced 
which have modernized and re- 
vised the building code. 

But let me say with equal 
candor that all of this business 
of standing upon the bulwarks of 
building codes and all of this 
business of talking about the ifs 
and the ands and the buts about 
housing doesn’t produce housing. 
(A pplause.) 

Now we've been able to pro- 
duce some housing in our city, 
and we haven’t had to fight the 
building code as such. What I’m 
asking for is that the Congress 
of the United States show as much 
interest in the well-being of 
American citizens as it has shown 
in the well-being of other citizens 


and give us one-half the amount 
that you appropriated for Euro- 
pean recovery and we'll be going 
some place. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: That seemed to 
give him a pretty good oppor- 
tunity to make a political speech 
there. At least it met with ap- 
proval, Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: You know 
this man Humphrey is good! 

Mr. Denny: Yes. (Laughter.) 

Senator McCarthy: Mayor, Vd 
like to say this to you that ’m 
afraid too many people adopt the 
attitude that you do and that is 
that if Congress passed the law, 
that if Congress appropriates 
enough money, all of your city 
problems will be solved. Now let 
me tell you this: I’ve been in every 
city from Los Angeles to New 
York and from New Orleans to 
Minneapolis and we will never, 
we will never get a dollars’ worth 
spent on homes and for rental un- 
less and until we have a stan- 
dardization of the codes through- 
out the country. Now there’s no 
question about that. 

As long as you have some two 
thousand different codes, then the 
men in the business of building 
homes are in the same position 
that an automobile builder would 
be in if in one town an automo- 
bile had to have wooden tires, in 
the next town rubber tires, in next 
town some type of other prefabri- 
cation, if in one town you had to 
have rubber fenders, in next town 
you had to have a wheel base of 


five and a half feet, the next tow 
a wheel base of five feet. If that 
were true, then today instead o 
paying $2,000 for a car, you'd 
paying $5,000 or $6,000. 

Now, that’s true of the codes as 
far as building is concerned. Un+ 
less and until you get standardized 
building codes, it doesn’t do any, 
good for Mayor Humphrey or any) 
other mayor to tell us to pass 
federal legislation to solve his cityy 
problems. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Senator, I have. atl 
answer for you there. I have 
solution for you. Just to settle this 
argument between you and th 
Mayor, why don’t you people wh 
are writing the law, write a stand 
ard building code, and say that 
nobody shall have any aid unless 
they have a building code tha 
conforms to that minimum? (Ap: 
plause.) 

Senator McCarthy: 1. Unde 
the Constitution, we can’t pass 4 
federal building code. 

2. If we were to pass a la 
saying unless a city adopted 
model code, then every veteran it 
the City of Minneapolis today 
would be denied the liberal G) 
and FHA loans until the city 
fathers got busy and passed ; 
model code, and I don’t think w 
should further penalize thos 
homeseekers because of the i 
activity of building official 
throughout the country. It iu 
wouldn’t be workable. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, maybi 
I’m not a good compromiser. Wel 


| 
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let’s see, here Mr. Armstrong, you 
had a comment? 

Mr. Armstrong: The Mayor has 
mentioned building codes. Can I 
call to the Mayor’s attention the 


_ fact that many labor unions are 


today dictating the building codes 
and not particularly city officials. 


a (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 


_ Armstrong. Now while our speak- 


_ ers prepare their summaries of to- 


night’s question, here’s a special 

message of interest to you. 
Announcer: Tonight you have 

heard a Town Meeting in which 


_ the questions were asked by a rep- 


resentative American audience in 
the Middlewest. Next, we go to 
Springfield, Missouri, the follow- 
ing week to Denver, Colorado. 


_ Then we jump back to Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania, then Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, before we start our 


_ programs from the West Coast. 


So many people keep asking us 


when we go off the air during the 


summer. We want to make it 
clear to all of you that we don’t 


go off the air during the summer. 
Your Town Meeting is on the air 


continuously 52 weeks each year 
and this summer, being an election 
year, our programs will be more 
interesting than ever. 

For instance, next week, we’re 
going to discuss “What Will Stop 
Strikes?” The following week, our 


subject will be “Whom Should the 


Republicans Nominate for Presi- 
dent?” and the week after that 


“Whom Should the Democrats 
Nominate for President?’ 

Now for summaries of tonight’s 
discussion here is Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: In order to give 
you more time for questions, we 
decided to eliminate the sum- 
maries this evening as there were 
sO many points on which our 
speakers agreed and so few on 
which they disagreed. For instance, 
they all appear to agree that our 
cities are in bad shape financially 
and are greatly in need of slum 
clearance, better housing, and new 
sources of revenue. 

They agree that the present 
sources of revenue have not kept 
pace with the demands of the 
people for more and better service 
from our city governments, and 
ali of them urge greater participa- 
toin in city affairs, possibly along 
the lines of the work being done 
here by our hosts, the Greater 
Springfield and Clark County As- 
sociation. % 

Now we want to thank our 
hosts and station WIZE and our 
speakers Mayor Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Robert A. Armstrong, 
Frank J. Lausche, and Senator 
Joseph McCarthy, for their splen- 
did cooperation. 

Now remember, friends, if you 
want a copy of tonight’s dis- 
cussion, complete with questions 
and answers and that very inter- 
esting exchange between the 
Mayor and the Senator, send for 
the Town Meeting Bulletin. Just 
address Town Hall, New York. 
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34. How Can We Maintain Prosperity 


and Avert Depression? andi gs pe 


2. Should the United Nations Be Re 


35.Is Christianity Losing to Material- vised With or Without Russi 
ism? Now? 

36. Which Road to Peace in 1948? 3.Should We Extend the Presen 

38. Should the President’s European Re- Reciprocal Trade Agreements? | 
covery Plan Be Adopted? 4, How Should Democracy Deal Wit 

39. How Can We Find Peace of Mind Groups Which Aim To Destro 
in This Atomic Age? Democracy ? 
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